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“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 





PERCY MALLORY.* 


and his books will be generally read; but either he 


tare faculty of managing a long’ story; but very few 
venture to come at all, who cannot bring some facul- 
ty or other. 

People commonly find out the value of any qualifi- 
cation best, in A, when, proceeding in their specula- 
tions, they fail to meet with it mB. The peculiar 
felicity of the Scottish novelists, in the business of 
telling a story, strikes us now perhaps from a certain 
want of the same power in the author before us.— 
But it is curious to observe the manner in which that 
extraordinary writer contrives to maintain as perfect 
an arrangement through his Aistory of four volumes, 
as the Italian con/eur ever did his anecdote of four pa- 
ges. The Tuscan artist built paviflions—tbe Scottish 
sorcerer raises cities; Bocca¢io can steer a gondola, 
amid the ‘crinkum crinkum’ ofa Venetian cawal ; but 
the author of Waverley is ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ 
who doubles Cape Horn in the eye of the wind.-— 
The Italian prances along to a hait’s breadth, in bis 
cabriolet, the prettiest Pall Mall pacing in the world ! 










(Extracted from Blackweod’s Magazine.) 
Among the rest of those sciences, beneficial and 
ernamental, which have been making huge strides of 
progress during the last fifteen years, the advance- 
ment of the art of novel writing (in this country} 
stands veryeminently distinguished. ‘Mrs. Roche’ 
has ceased to rave ; and, if she raved still, no man 
would mark her. ‘Mr. Lathoim’ can no longer terrify 
the ’prentices, nor+Anne of Swansea’ now delight 
the ladies’ boarding schools. ‘Mrs. Blue mantle’ (alias 
poor ‘Bridget !’) has washed her hands (of ink) for 
ever; and but a water-colour kind of reputation is 
left to Mrs, Radcliffe aud Mrs. Helme. Harp of 
Leadenhall Street, thy strings are cracked past men- 
ding !— Messrs, Lane and Newman's ‘occupation’s 
one. 
ta fact, (poetry apart,) the standard of notel-wri- 
ting has changed among us. ‘That which was the 


has not the knack of managing a narrative or he will 
not beat the trouble of exercising it. His main ex 
cellence lies in the rapidity and boldness with which 
he sketches character. He is a quick observer of 
men’s habits and oddities, and has a clever sort of 
idea ef their passions and affections; he writes a 
smart, pedillant dialogue, with great apparent facility, 
and gives the chit chat, in general of a mixed com- 
pany, with an adroitness hardly to be exceeded. 
Against these ‘good gifts’ in an author there are 
some grievous ill tricks to beset off. We would wa- 
ger, although we don’t know who ke is, that he 
could write farces as fastas he could move his per. 
He has the ‘touch and go’ faculty, so lauded in the 
manager’s room, as light as any gentleman we ever 
met with. No man is less likely to overlay a conver- 
sation, or understands better the advantage of *shift- 
ing a scene; but, in return, a general heediessness 
makes his translations pantommic ; his ‘situations? fall 


‘trash’ (¢ © nomdéne) ‘of the circulating libraries,’ now 
can circulate. mo more. 

Nonsense will be printed in the year 1824, but not 
much that is pure unadulterated nonsense. ~The 
dog-eared darlings of the dressmakers’ workrooms 
have been at avection for the last time! ‘Miss Nim- 
ifie? and. ‘Mics Moffat” and all the *ldies-and ‘gen- 
tlemen’ of ‘fashion,’ have jumped up to be ‘knoeked 
down,’ at seven-pence-halfpenny a volume; and the 
cheesemonger smiles, for at the next transfer, he 
knows them for his own. 
_ For an array of new combatants have burst 
‘into the literary field, who canter, and caracole, 
aod bear down all before them! There is the Wa- 
verily knight—he of the hundred weapons ;—and his 
war-cry rings loudest on the plain. ‘There is the au- 
thor of Valerius, in his Roman armour; and the Et- 
trick Shepherd, with his knotted club; and there is 
Hope on his barb of the desert; and Galt, in his 
pawkie costume ; and Maturin with his frightful mask; 
and Washington Irving, just in: his silk doublet, 
throwing darts into the air, and catching them again, 
and riding as easily as if he were on parade; and 
then there are the Amazons, equipped after every 
fancy aud fashion! Miss Porter, waving her Polish 
lance, and Miss Edgeworth, holding up her ferula, 
and the authoress of ‘Marriage, (in Miss Jacky’s 
green Joseph ) turned up opon a pillion; and Lady 
Morgan, astraddle, (and in French breeches,) since 
she has taken to be mad about. politics! and poor 
old Mrs, Thickepwell, and her friends, are no more 
able to stand their ground against the tramplivg, and 
jostling, and capering, of this rabble rout, than a 
wasbingtub (with a north-west wind,) could be fit 
te carry sail in the bay of Biscay, or a poney chaise 
ange to pass unpulverized through Bond Street in 

uly. 
A modern novel, indeed if it hopes ever to be cus 
apen, Must show talent of some kind or other. Ac- 
cordingly, we find,one author trusts to passion, an- 
other, to invention ; one, to an acute perception of 
what is; another, to a vigerous fancy for what he 
cannol be. One brings to market wit—anhother, met- 
aphysics——a third, descreptive force—a fourth, paetic 
feeling—a few, like the Waverly writer, bring the 





*Percy Mallory, a novel, by the author of Pen 
Owen, in three volumes, 
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out ivartificially, and bis means are seldom propor- 
tioned to hisend; he sets a great deal of machinery 
to work, which he cannot manage when it is in ac- 
tion; he makes a great bustle where he comes to a 
difficulty, walks round it, and fancies he has over- 
come it. The links that connect his tale are often 


but the Waverley man draws THe Marr ‘threugh’ 
—‘from London to Edinburgh’—~‘twiee a week !’-— 
He locks to his ‘way-bill’—takes care of his passen- 
gers, loses no parcels, and. never ‘drags’ an ioch of 
the road! He has got his four ‘big omes‘—‘well in 
hand’—before him, His ‘five-and-thisty handred. 
weight,’—‘live and dead load,” behind him. He gets! clumsy, and sometimes ineficient ; and probably in- 
his four ‘insides’ up, and his three ‘out’—his ‘bags’— | cident, or accurate description, are points upoh which 
his ‘timepiece’—spare whip, and six great Coats.— | he seldom pauses to attend. 
[he horn b’ows—he handles the ‘ribbons’—lets go | But he doesn’t prose, and therefore we won't do it 
the traces; off they go, and he comes in, five hun-> for him. 
dred miles off, without cracking a splinter bay, sleeps! His present work is better, upon the whole, than 
his six hours, has his boots cleaned and is ready to | Pen Owen; but its faults (and they are not few) are 
start again. | wretty generally of the same character. In both nov- 
Piecemeal, perhaps, we might match the author of els, the great charm lies unquestionably in the dis- 
Waverly, but we cannot match him as a whole.—'play of a very extraordinary measure of practical 
He awakens an impatience in us to the fate of his. shrewdness and knowledge of bife. In addition ', 
dramalis persone, from the moment that we are in-| this, Pen Owen had a strong spice of political, and 
troduced tothem. He keeps ‘straining, and craning,’ , this book has a strong spice of romantic interest.—- 
and liptoeing after his catastrophe,and trotting aleog, ; The author appears to be gaining skill as to the man- 
with our noses in the air, like the hackney coaches agement of fable; although we are far from wishing 
of Dublin, who are coaxed forward by a pole with! him to belicve that he is not stil) much below what 
hay upon it pushed from the window of the carnage | he might make himself as to this point. In that and 
before them. Weare alwafs villainously inclined, | other minor matters he may and mest improve; we 
before we have got a hundred pages into his book, | certainly can scarcely hope to see him better than 
to kill the goose at once, and get the eggs out of the | he is already in regard to certain qualifications of a 
last volume; and we are just now, (as we observed | much higher order—qualifications in which he is not 
before) put in excellent condition to admire the dex-! surpassed by any living author, in any stile whatever 
terity and facile conduct of this author, ine adroit-|—the charming idiomatic character of his language 
ness with which he keeps constantly dragging his! —the native flow of his wit—his keen satire and thor- 
readers on, neck and heels, (sometimes too, by the | ough acquaintance with man, as man exists in the 
way, when they might be inclived to grumble a lit | 19th century, and more especially as he exists ia 
tle, if he allowed them time to stop,) by the want; Lonpon. 
of that same facility being the "chief defect of the 
writer whose work lies before us for dissection. 
‘Percy Mallory, a novel, by the author of Pen | 
Owen.’ It’s a pretty practice this, upon ‘the living 
Subject ;> and we afte inventing (only it must be a 
great secret) an improved system of ‘operative’ sur- 
gery, by which we propose, shortly, to ‘cut up’ au- 
thors in an entire new wav! Ip the mean time, 
liowever, we will open Mous. Pen Owen, ‘from the 
systole to the diastole.? So!-—one cut acrost the ab- 
domen, fiow right to left; another incision, (trans- 
verse,) about eight from eleven incses. There! now 
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INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 
CAPTAIN RAINE’s NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO PIT- 
CAIRN’S I8LAND IN THE SHIP SUBREY. 
| From the Austrakan Magazine, published in New 
South Wates. 

Monday, April 9, 1821. At 4 P.M. we shaped our 
course for Pitcairn’s island. | During the night bad 
squally weather, with much tnunder, lightling and 
hail.. Towards the morning the weather cleared, and 
at eight, although 55 miles distam!; we saw the Island 

we see what the gentleman is made of. right a-head; and at. 4 P.. M. on ‘Tuesday we were 
The author of ‘Percy Malory’ bas great talents, close up with it. But, though we saw many cultivated 
t 
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place, till just as we were rounding the S. E, point, 
when, to our great astonishment and joy, we saw 
the British flag hoisted. lo a very few minutes after, 
a canoe came along side with two men in it, who ask- 
ed in English ‘How do yon do?? We hove-to, and 
they came on board. Their pames we learnt to be 
Edward Quintral and George Young. Two other ca 
noes also eame, in which were Donald McKoy and 
Charles Christian, Robert Young and Edward Young. 
The effect which the appearance of these men had 
upon all of us it is difficult to describe. They were 
quite naked, excepting a cover ng entwined with so 
much neatness around their middle that the most del- 
icate eye could not be offended. | remarked at East- 
er Island, that I thought the natives there resembled 
eEuropeans; but here I saw the features of English- 
men, and heard them speak in my native tongue; 
and the colour of their skin was‘so very light, that 
it appeared more the effect of the sun, than of the 
mixture of blood. | asked them down into the cabin 
and set before them something to eat; but before 
they would touch the food, they devoutly implored 
a blessing, and when they had finished, returned 
thanks. The night coming on, I was preparing to 
prosecute my voyage ; but they begged with so much 
warmth and importunity that 1 would stay till the 
following day, when they said they would provide us 
with alarge stock of yams, plantains, and cocoa-nuts, 
&g. that! could not refrain from acceeding to their 
wishes. Having determined upon waiting, Dr. Ram- 
say, the second Officer, and myself, went on shore in 
the gig, the canoes following us. But when we ar- 
rived at the landing-place we were much alarmed, 
there being a great surf, and the entrance between 
two rocks being very narrow. I therefore laid off, 
when the natives coming up in their canoes told us 
to wait, and pulled direct in, hauled their canoes up, 
and then, being joined by many others who had come 
down, one of them swam off to us, andthe rest got 
upon the rocks to shew us the channel. This scene 
was, | think the most romantic I ever read of. or 
eversaw. The men on the rocks with the plantain- 
leaves in their hands, watched the roll of the sea, 
and kept us from coming in till the subsiding of the 
waves offered a good opportunity, when they all 
waved their leaves and cried out, ‘Start now! Start 
now” We were at this time lying with the boat’s 
head right for the channel, and immediately at this 
signal gave way with a good will, and were carried in 
past the rocks with wonderful velocity; when they 
all got hold of the boat and dragged her safely up, 
and, when we had landed, lifted her with great ease 
on their shoulders, and carried herbeyond the reach 
ef the surf. There being little wind, | determined 
upon staying all night, which gave them great pleas- 
ure. | never saw poor creatures so happy as they 
seemed. We were met, on landing, by young Ad- 
ams, the son of John Adams, the only surviving Eng- 
jshman of the Bounty.—He told us his father was 
very ill, unable from biles and sores, to get, out of 
bed. This was owing te a whaler’s having touched 
there, whose crew were severely afflicted with the 
scurvy, many of whom remained on shore a week, 
and thus, on leaving the Island, left behind them 
their noxious contagion, as nearly all the inhabitants 
were soon after affected with irruptions in the skin. 
We being all assembled, and having received their 
usual compliments, such as ‘How do you do? I am so 
happy to see you,’ &c. we prepared fer our walk to 
their habitations, which we could no where perceive, 
and were at a loss to couceive where they were situ- 
ated—for we were now at the bottom of a small day, 
surrounded by hills that appeared insurmountable ; 
but on looking up, we saw twocf them about half 
way on the side of adeep precipice. It was acom- 
plete ‘Rob Roy’ scene: the mountains, from their 
summits to their feet, were covered with verdure.— 
Having got every thing ready that we brought on 
shore, tomake use of their own words, ‘we started,’ 
and taking a short turn round one of the rocks, we 
began to ascend, one by one in a foot path. They 
would fain have carried the wholeofus. Having 
Olimbed the first height, we opened into a beautiful 
rove of cocoa-nut trees, where they proposed to 
"blew a lutle ‘This place was actually enchanting— 
the moon shining eo brightly through the trees, the 
appearance of our companions being so novel, and 
ocr imaginations being, perhaps, assisted by our own 


spots, we could not discern any habitations or landing | 
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feelings. And hete I saw in these poor fellows the 
beauty of religion, for before we again started, they 
said, ‘Il think better say now past saun-down ;’ to 
which they all agreed, and stood up, forming a circle, 
and sung a hymn, which begins thus :— 


‘Sing to the Lord Jehovah's name, 
And in his strength rejoice ; 
When his salvation is our theme, 

Exalted be our voice.” 


They then kngjt down, and one of them offered up a 
prayer, to whith all were very attentive, holding 
up their hands to Heaven, and saying “Amen.” Af- 
ter this they again stood up, and sang another hymn, 
which when done, with allthe cheerfulness possible, 
we resumed our journey. On asking them why they 
did that then, they told me they always have prayei: 
the first thing in the moraing, at 10 in the forenoon, 
at sun set, and on going to bed: ‘Because,’ said they, 
“suppose we no pray to God, we be very soon bad 
men.’ : 

After ascending another height, we opened into a 
beautiful clear spot, where-we found seven dwelling 
houses, and various out-houses for their pigs, &c. both 
before and behind thema fine grass-plat. Here we 
were met by the whole of the inhabitants, men, wo- 
men and children (except John Adams and his wife) 
whose total number is forty-nine, and who really did 
not know how tomake enough of us. The women 
were soon dispatched to get supper for us, and the 
men would make us taste their spirits, which they 
had just distilled; it was very good, something like 
whiskey. When they drank to our health, they nev- 
er forgot that of Captain King and Captain Douglas, 
who appear to have been very kind to them. 

As soon as we had got over our first encounter, I 
expressed a wish to see John Adams, as they always 
call him; we were consequently all shewn to his 
house, when-I delivered to him a parcel of books 
from Miss Thornton, of Battersea, for which he was 
very thankful. On first seeing him, he was sitting 
on his bed with an Otaheitean woman, his wife, al- 
most superannuated. 1 must confess 1 was rather 
surpised at his reception of us, as he did not evince 
that feeling one would naturally expect from such 
a person on seeing his countrymen. He is a man of, 
I should think, about 60 years of age, is very stout 
and bloated, and stands about five feet ten. 

They were all very anxious for us to assemble in 
Young’s house. On arriving there, we found the 
women had not been idle, by the fine supper we saw 


provided, consisting of a fine, large, roasted pig, - 


bananas, yams, and a very pleasant beverage made 
from cocoa-nut. Old Adams was glad to find himself 
so revived as to be able to join us; and after they 
had seated us at the table, and themselves in a ring 
upon the floor, whichthey had spread with plantain 
leaves, the old man said grace as follows, (which 
was likewise done by one of the other group:) ‘O 
God? bless this perishing food for the nourishment of 
our bodies, and feed our souls with the bread of life, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake—Amen!? Supper being fin- 
ished, before any one arose, grace was again said, 
and then, as I before remarked, they were as cheer- 
ful as possible. Without exception, I think it was 
the happiest evening | ever spent. Just before retir- 
ing to bed, they again assembled, but at their respec- 
tive habitations, and sang a psalm, offered up their 
prayers, and concluded with a hymn. 

We were provided with very comfortable beds 
up stairs, in a room of about 25 feet long and fifteen 
broad. The beds consisted of dried leaves, very 
soft and comfortable, and the clothes were those of 
Otaheite, which answered the purpose well. One of 
the Youngs, who slept at the foot of my bed, kept 
me in conversation for some time, and in a manner 
that surprised me much. He first began by saying, 
‘We wish very mach that person would arrive that 
is to teach us to read and write, and do what is good 
towards God; because,’ said he, ‘we don’t know 
enough. John Adams is a very good man, but he 
can’t teach us any more now; and he don’t know 
enough either.” This was a very true remark.— 
Adams certainly deserves every credit for having giv- 
en these people so true a sense of religion as they 
have; but as he has never had, I almost venture to 
say, any education, it could not be expected that he 
should have done mote than he really has. At pres- 


jent many of them read very well, andare very gad 


of it; for they frequently took up their Bibles, Mid 
we heard them read several chapters. None of tum 
can write, nor do I think they ever will, unless s« Fue 
one remain with them and teagh them; for Adawas, 
although he can write, is now too old to undertake 
the task. { 

In this conversation with Young his brothers jjoin- 
ed, and they all repeatedly said, ‘We wish fo do 
what is right; and suppose we get this man, we 
pay gieat attention, and do every thing he tell ns. 
Two years now since we heard this man coming; so 
we think now he never come’ | told them, when I 
went home I would do my best to get one sent out, 
when they exclaimed in great joy, ‘Oh! you good 
Captain! welike to hear you talk so; you no forget 
us, we never forget you.” The simplicity and genu- 
ine goodness, so manifest i» all these poor fellows’ 
conduct and expressions, filled me with admiration; 
and it was observed by the whole of us, that in nei- 
ther word nor deed did they ever evince the least 
vise. Toone another they displayed such brother! 
affection, such a willingness to comply with each 
other’s wishes, that quarretling appeared almost im- 
possible. This remark | made to Adams, who tonfirm- 
ed it by saying, that he thought they really were 
the happiest people in the world, for, as we then 
saw them, so they always were; and their greatest 
pleasure consisted in doing each other good ; for, al- 
though they were in separate families, whatever one 
possessed was always at the disposal of the other. 


{ Remainder next week.} 


The wonders of Printing —The London Observer, 
of the 12th of January last, contained twe sheets, 
giving an account of the trial and execution, &c. of 
Thurtell, for the murder of Weare, 137,000 copies 
of each sheet were sold—they produced the publish- 
ers fifty five thousand dollars, out of which they paid 
the government for stamp duty sixteen theta Uist. 
lars; they use 643 reams of paper, the y wa 
more than seven tons. If it had been printe r 
press ofthe best construction in ce use, it would 
have been required to work three Walp night and 
day. The presses of all the great newspaper ab- 
lishments in London are aaned Gi dese oeeets 
and the rapidity with which the operation is perform- 
ed is difficult to imagine, though the facet is notori- 
ous. ’ Niles. 

we. 


THE ODD FAMILY. 


In the reign ef William III. there lived in Ipswich, 
in Suffolk, a family which from the peculiarities be- 
longing to it, was distinguished by the name of the 
Odi Family. Every event remarkably good or bad 
happened to this family on an odd day of the month, 
and every one of them had something odd in his or 
her person, manner and behaviour: the very letters 
in their christian names always happened to be an 
odd number. The husband’s name was Peter, and 
the wife’s Rabah: they had seven children, all boys, 
viz Solomon, Roger, James, Matthew, Jonas, David 
and Ezekiel. The husband had but one leg, his 
wife but one arm. Solomon was born blind of the 
left eye; and Roger lost his right eye by accident.— 
James had his ieft ear pulled off bya boy ina quar- 
rel, and Matthew was born with only three fingers 
on his right hand, Jonas had a stump foot, and Da- 
vid was hump backed; all these, except David, were 
remarkably Short, while Ezekiel was six feet two in- 
ches high at the age of nineteen; the stump-footed 
Jonas and the hump-backed David got wives of for- 
tune, but no girl would listen to the addresses of the 
rest, The husband’s hair was black asjet, and the 
wife’s remarkably white, yet every one of the chil- 
dren’s were red. The husband had the peculiar 
misfortune of falling into a deep sawpit, where he 
was starved to acath, in the year 1701, and his wife, 
refusing all kind of sustenance, died in five days after 
him. In the year 1703, Ezekiel enlisted as a grena- 
dier, and although he was afterwards wounded in 
twenty-three plaees, he recovered—Roger, James, 
Matthew, Jonas and Pavid, died at diflerent places, 
m the same day, in 1718, and Solomon and Ezekiel 
were drowned together in crossing the Thames in.the 
year 1723. 
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From the Tyne Mercury. 


FREEMEN’S WELL.. 

A spectacle of an extraordinary description was 
presented a few days ago in the neighbourhood of 
Alnwick. About four miles from that town there is 
a pond known by the name of the Freemen’s Well, 
through which it has been customary for the freemen 
to pass from time immemorial before they can obtain 
their freedom. This is considered se indispensable 
that no exemption is permitted, and without passing 
this ordeal the freedom would not be conferred.— 
The pond is prepared by proper officers in such a man- 
ner as to give the greatest possible annoyance to the 

" persons passing through it. Great dykes or mounds 
are erected in different parts, so that the candidate 
for his freedom is at one moment seen at the top of 
one of them only upto his knees, and the next in- 
stant is precipitated intoa gulf below, in which he 
frequently plunges completely over head. The wa- 
ter is purposely rendered so muddy that it is impossi- 
ble to see where these dykes are situated, or by any 
precaution to avoid them. Those aspiring to the 
honor of freemen of Alnwick, are dressed in white 
stockings, white pantaloons, and white caps, After 
they have ‘reached the point proposed,’ they are suf- 
fered to put on their usual clothes, and obliged to 
join in a procession and ride several miles round: the 
boundaries of the freemen’s property, a measure that 
is not a mere formality or parade, since if they omit 
visiting any part of their property, it is claimed by his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, whose steward 
follows the procession to note if any suck omission oc- 
curs. The origin of the practice of travelling through 
the pond in the manner we have described, is ex- 
plained by a tradition. IJtissaid that King John was 
once nearly drowned upon the spot where this pond 
is situated, and saved his life by clinging toa holly 
dree ; and that he determined in consequence, thence- 
forth that before any candidate can obtain the free- 
dom of Ainwick, he should not only wade through 
this pond, but plant a holly tree at the door of his 
house on the same day, and this custom is stil] scru- 
pulously ebserved. On the occasion to which we 


have just aliagded, no less than thirteen individuals 
went through the necessary formalities. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





DREAMS. 
Mr. Editor, 

I have beard it remarked more than once, that 
dreaming was an evidence of the immortality of the 
soul, and for this reason, that the mind remained a- 
wake after the body was in a profound sleep, This 
however, [ consider false reasoning, as it is evident 
that brates dream as well as men. Some dreams 
are so powerfully terriffic as to leave an indellible im- 
pression on the memory, and the pictures present- 
ed to the mind when the body isasleep, are often far 
more vivid than any of our waking moments can 
delineate to the imagination. 

1 nad a dream inyself a few nights since, which 
was so awfully terriffic, ihat I have a mind to trans- 
mit it to the columns of your Miscellany, with your 
permission :— ; 

I fancied that I was standing at the point which 
separates Back Street from Middle Street. Suddenly 
the atmosphere was impregnated with an intensely 
white light. Loud peals of thunder began to mutter 
at a distance, but approached with the utmost rapid- 
ity. Black clouds came sailing on from every quar- 
ter of the heavens, until they met and concentrated 
ever my head, when they were rent by the most 
constant and terriffic flashes of lightning that mortal 
eyes coulkiendure. All at once the moon arose, but 
mot with that slow and silent majesty which usually 
marks her ascension. It shot up with the rapidity 
of a meteor, Instantly it was multiplied in different 
pitts of the heavens by reflection,and suirmow: ted the 
edge of every rising cloud. The» a blood red light 
rushed from among the clouds, and spread over the 
earth, tinging the streets and buildings with a most 
appalling and terriffic glare. It seemed as if a gene 
ral conflagration was covering wp the universe. -The 
rattling of engines was heard upon the pavements, 
and | stood to watch them as they tarned the corner 
where I stood, but when they whistled by me, I dis- 
covered they were not engines, but coffius mounted 


upon wheels, and the men that drew them hurried on 
with supernatural rapidity. One man fell and rolled 
towards me—I caught his arm with a convulsive 
grasp, and asked him what was the meaning of the 
scene I had just witnessed.—‘This is the last fire 
the world will ever see,’ he said, ‘and the dead must 
work as well asthe living.” The terriffc horrors o/ 
the scene were too inteuse to bear, and I awoke 
with a palpitating heart. A. Z. 


PRUDENT CAUTION. 
Mr. Editor, 

If you think the following scrap, characteristic of 
of the cautions prudence of some of the natives 
of Scotland, worthy a place in your paper it is at you: 
service. 

While residing in Scotland some time since, I be- 
came acquainted with an old gentleman who carried 
on an extensive business, and had several apprenti- 
ces. AsI was sitting in his counting room one day, 
poring over an Edinburgh newspaper, one of his ap- 
prentices entered, and after making his best bow and 
twirling his ear locks about with his fingers, request- 
ed leave to gotoa neighboring fair. The master, 
after taking alittle time to consider the propriety of 
the request, finally said, ‘Yes, Sandy, you may gang 
lad if you will.’ Sandy made a bow expressive of 
his thanks, and thrusting his fingers into his hair, 
muttered in a half smothered voice, ‘How can [ gang 
to the fair, sir, without ony siller?? ‘Aye true, lad- 
die, true,’ exclaimed the master, and putting his 
hand inte his pocket, he took out a penny, and hand- 
ing it to Sandy, said, ‘Here, laddie, there’s money 
‘for ye, but mind now and dinna gang and mak a beast 
o? yoursel ! A. B. 


BOSTON: 


SATURDAY EVENING, June 26, 1824. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 

THE FIRE.—We regret to state that the Type 
Foundery and Printing Establishment, in Salem- 
street, was, on Wednesday night last, at about half 
past 11 o'clock, discovered to be on fire in the up- 
perstory. This extensive establishment was owned 
and carried on by T. H, Carter, & Co..young and 
enterprising gentlemen of this city, who have been 
at great pains and expense to render it the most ex- 
tensive of any of the kind in the country. The 
building was five stories high, the three upper stories 
of which, together with the most valuable part of 
the property were more or less injured. The upper 
story contained the Type Foundery and the Power 
Press, both of which were destroyed.—S/atesman. 











Liberal subscriptions have been made for the relief 
of Mr. Merton, whose property was burnt on Sun 
day last, in this city—said to amount to $3000. The 
incendiary, if it was the work of one, has not been 
taken—the person said to have been suspected is 
still in the State Prison.—zb. 


The Portico of the Capitol at Washington, which 
is now erecting, will comprise twenty columns, each 
ef which is to be hewn of an entire block of stone, 
One of them on which the workmen are now engag- 
ed, in front of the Capitol, is twenty-four feet long, 
and upwards of three feet in diameter. Thisimmense 
block of freestone was procured on the bank of the 
Potomac, and brought to the Navy Yard by water, 
from whence it was dragged to its present situation, 
by a large number of men, on a strong carriage con- 
structed for the purpose. Balt. Am. 


Prise Essay.—The Massachusetts Academy of Arts 
and Sciences offer a premium of $100, or a gold med- 
al, for the best Essay (subject hereafter named) 
which may be offered tothe Corresponding Secretary 
before the Ist of March, 1825, underthe usual regu- 
lations and conditions. The following subject has 
been assigned by the Academy for the present year: 
‘An Enumeration and an account of the materials 
which exist for the history of the Native Tribe of A- 
mefica before the discovery of the Continent by Co- 
lumbus.’ 







A boy about eight years old perished in the flames 
of a house, lately burnt at Farmington, N. Y. 








Ship burnt.—A ship with ‘Hannital’ on her stem, 
and no doubt the ship Hannibal, Capt. John G. Low, 
owned by Messrs. 8. Austin, Jr. and J. W. Lewis, of 
this city, was seen on fire the 25th of Aprilin lat 42, 
long 39, burnt to the water’s edge, and no person on 
beard or boats mearher. The H. had a full cargo of 
flour and cotton, and sailed from Hampton Roads, on 
the 12th of April for Liverpool. The ship Lancaster 
arrived at Philadelphia a few days since from Liver- 
pool, spoke on the 15th an English ship which had 
the crew of an American ship on board which most 
probably was that of the Hannibal. The H. was ful- 
ly insured in this city. 


Loss of schooner Hannah-Ann.—Captain Timothy 
Batchelder, late of the above schooner, has arrived 
at Eastport and reports, that the schooner Hannah- 
Ann of Phippsburgh. Me. sailed from Guadaloupe for 
Wilmmgton, N. C. 13th Feb. and on the 24th was 
upset, while lying toin a gale of wind. The crew, 
after being on the wreck 56 hours, were taken off 
by Capt. Lorenzer, of the brig Grafton Bernstorf, 
from Havanna for Hamourgh. 


Two midshipmen had died on board the U. S. schr. 
Grampus, at Porto Rico, about May 23, who attended 
in procuring water for the vessel. 


Col. Trumbull’s Pictures.—The last of a-series of 
paintings by Col. Trumbull, and authorized by. Con- 
gress, is now exhibiting in New-York. It is the sur- 
rerdering of Gen. Washington’s Commission to Con- 
gress, at the close of the Revolutionary War. 


It is said the commissions of a worthy gentleman 
from this city, for attending to several Spanish claims 


and receiving the awards, amount (o $70,000. [Mr. 
Webster. } 


Breach of Marriage Contract.—An action for breach 
of promise of Marriage was tried at Danville, Vt. on 
the 11th inst. and after a trial of twelve hours, the 
jury gave a verdict for the fair plaintiff of 325 dollars 
damages, and costs, which was considered the full 
amount of the defendant’s property. This is as it 
should be. 


The Fourth of July will be celebrated at Norfolk 
on the third, and in Buston on the fifth. 


It is calculated that fifteen thousand persons at- 


tended to the grave the remains of the late General 
Winder, of Baltimore. 


MARV ELLOUS.—A Tornadohas been experien- 
ced near New Lisbon, Ohio—and among other: ef- 
fects, the heads of a barrel were blown out by the 
wind entering the bung hole! 


RESET A LIEDER OLED CRELRE EE NL EYRE 
MARRIED, 
In this city, Mr. Andrew B. Stimpson, to Miss Har- 


jriet G. Blake, daughter of the late Mr. Thomas B.— 


Mr. Ebenezer Collins to Miss Catharine K. Berry. 
At Medford, on Wednesday evening, by the Rev. 
Mr. Bigelow, Mr. Benjamin C. Clark, Merchant, o 


this city, to Miss Mary Preston, second daughter o. 


Remember Preston, Esq. 

At Lechmere Point, on Tuesday evening tast, Mr- 
Zaccheus Wyman, to Miss Mary Ann Maunsise. 

In Philadelphia, Lieut. Job G. Williams, of the 
Marine Corps, to Miss Isabela Wistar Currie, only 
daughter of Mr. Wm, Currie, of P. 


| 
DIED 


7 

In this city, Mr. James Hill, aged 81.—Mr. Bar- 
nard Boyden, aged 49.—Mr. Joseph ‘l'ucker, house- 
wright, aged 55. ; 

On Sunday evening last, Mr. John Robinson, a 
native ef England. ; 

On Monday, at the General Hospital, Mr. Law- 
rence Ryan. 

At Braintree, on Thursday last, Mr. Thomas C, 
Hayward, aged, 28. 

In Haverhill, Dr. Amos Currier, aged 32. 

In Thomastown, Maine, Mrs, Lucy Knox, relict of 
the late General Knox, and daughter of Honourable 
T. Flacker, formerly Secretary of the British Province 
of Massachusetts, aged 68. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


SONG. 
When sorrow fills my soul with care, 
And I’m depriv’d of rest, 
Who then will all my troubles share, 
And soothe my aching breast ? 
Woman. 


When fortune frowns, and I can find 
No blissful resting place, 
When griefs and cares bereave my mind, 
Who can these woes erase ? 
Woman. 


When friends prove false on who depend 
My hopes of happiness, 

Who will to me kind succour lend, 
And gently me caress? 


When youth aspiring seeks to find 
Some joy to cheer his heart, 

Some consolatioa to his mind, 
Who can tnat joy impart? 


Wher he of riper years is tost 
On fortune’s bois’trous sea, 

Who can save himere he is lost, 
And fill his soul with glee ? 


Woman. M. 


-——— 1_rawra ---— 


SELECTED. 


TRANSLATION oF BERNARDO TASSO’S SONNET. 


‘Ecco scesa dal Ciel lieta e gioconda.’ 


Lo! from her kindred Heavens sweet Peace descends, 
Her gentle hand the welcome olive rears: 
Leng absent from us—once again she bends 
Her course to bless us and to dry our tears. 
Before her, singing, crown’d with joyful flowers, 
Come the fair shepherdess, who fears not now 
The spoiler’s outrages or hostile powers, 
But leads her flocks where chrystal waters fow— 
White bounteous Plenty from her lifted urn 
Sheds her rich gifts on every smiling plain} 
Pleasures and Loves (long scared by War) return, 
And dance around her in exulting train :— 
Fiarth, sea and air confess her lovely sway, 
And Echo long repeats *Ah happy day! 


From the Cincinnali Literary Gacetle. 
THE SLAVE. 


tle was a siave—and yet he knelt 
To worship none except his God ; 
A tyrant’s chain he never felt, 
Nor lowly stoop’d te kiss his rod. 


lie was a slave—yet savage man 

Ne’er dragged him forth with insult rude, 
from whence his happy life began, 

To spend his days in servitude. 


He was a slave—yet never bowed 
Ts superstition’s tyrant power, 


‘Pil wait until you are able.’ 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Which holds in awe the vulgar crowd, 
Nor quits them in their final hour. 


He was a slave—and yet no wife, 
Possessed of old Xantippe’s tongue, 
The notes of servitude and strife 
In his: tried ears forever rung. 


To none of these—to worse than all 
The prince of Darkness ever gave 
To erring man since Adam’s fall-- 


He to In?vEMP’RANCE was a slave. 
999000 


Readings. 


Light 


THE RETORT. 


Says Delia, to a reverend dean, 
‘What reason can be given, 

Since marriage is a holy theme, 
That there are none in heaven‘ 


‘There areno women there,’ he cried. 
She quick return’d the jest, 

‘Women there are, but I’m afraid, 
They cannot find a priest.’ 


PIG TAIL FOR EVER. 
Original Letter from a Sailor to his Brother in London. 
‘Warren Hastings Indiaman, : 
Gravesend, March 24, 1824. 
‘Dear Brother Tom—This cums hopein to find you 
in good helth as it leaves me safe anchor’d here 
yesterday at 2 P. M. after apleasant voyage tolerable 
short and few squalls— Dear Tom, hopes to find oid 
father Stout, and am quite out of pig tail—Sights of 
pig-tail at Graves-end, but unfortunately not fit for 
a dog to chor—Dear Tom, Captain’s boy will bring 
you this and pat pig-tail in his pocket when bort— 
Best in London at the black boy in 7 diles, where go, 


| acks for the best pig-tail—pound pig-tail will do and 


am shortof shirts. Dear Tom, as for shirts only took 
two whereof one isquite worn out, tuther most, but 
dont forget the pig-tail as I had not a quid to chor 
never since Thursday—Dear Tom, as for the shirts 
your size will do only longer--I like um long--get one 
at present, best at Jower hill, and cheap—but be 
particular to go to seven diles for the pig-tail at the 
black boy and Hear Tom acks for Pound best pig- 
tail, and let it be good pig-tail, so ty it up—Dear 
Tom, shall be up about Monday or thereabouts.— 
Not so particular for the shirt, as the present can be 
washed but don’t forget the pig-tail without fail, so 
am your loving brother. < e h 
‘P. S.—Dont forget the pig-tail.’ [London Pa. 


Western Anecdole.--A Methodist preacher crossing 
a ferry in one of the Western States, was much 
shocked at the profane language of one of the ferry- 
men, a youth of 17 or 18. After some time, he en 
quired of the young man where he was brought up? 
‘Sir ?? said the boy. ‘Where were you brought up?” 
repeated the preacher. ‘Why, no where, sir, Icame 
down on a raft.’ 


An Irishman carried a few bushels of wheat toa 
neighbouring planter, resquesting that he would buy 
them. The gentleman observed that he was willing, 
but that he was not just then able. ‘Ob!? says Pat, 
The proposition was 
agreed to. Immediately afier Pat went to a magis- 
trate and ordered a suit against the gentleman, who 
upbraided him for net complying with his bargain. 
‘Och! says Pat, ‘you observed you would pay me 
when able; the suit is only to prove if you are not so 
now.’ And so cast the gentleman for the deb: and 
costs. 


King John.—John, King of England, was a man of 
liberal expenditure, and gave all he had to poor gen- 
tle* Knights.—-It happened one day that one of these 
knights cast his eye on the cover of a silver cup, 
and said within himself ‘If | can secrete that, it will 
maintain my wife and children a long time.’ Ac- 
cordingly be bid it under his robe. When the com- 


pany rose, the Seneschals looked over the silver and 
missed it. They began to make disturbance, and 
to search the nights as they went out. King John 
knew who had it, and went to him unobserved, saying 
to him in a whisper, ‘put it under my robe, for they 
will not search me ;’ and the knight full of confusion, 
did so. King John gave it to him again when he 
had passed the door, and put it under his robe. He 
afterwards sent for him and courteously gave him 
the other part of the cup. Still greater courtesy did 
he show one night, when some poor knights entered 
his chamber, thinking he was asleep. They collec- 
ted the furniniture and articles of dress inlending to 
steal them as it were. When they tumaged every 
where, one of them, unwilling to leave behind a rich 
coverlet under which the king lay, laid hold of it and 
began to pull: the king was determined not to be 
left quite bare, and held it so ‘fast that the others 
were obliged to lend a hand to expedite the busi- 
ness. King John then cried out ‘to dake by force is 
robbery, and not thefi..t~The knights took to their 
heels as soon as they heard him speak. 


*That is petitesl—cf honouroble birth. 
+The distiaction is rather nice, but is recognized 
by our law. 


a 


A couple lately married in Ireland, instead of giv- 
‘the Minister a fee, demanded a donation. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 

A man stood up to be married in New-England 
about fifteen years since, and after the ceremony 
was performed, asked the parson what the fee was. 
“newered that no particular fee was demanded, but 
he might pay what he pleased._-'Why I have noth- 
ing short of a quarter of a dollar about me,’ said the 
buxom bridegroom. ‘Well I can change it,’ said 
the Parson. Jonathan immediately handed out the 
quarter, and the parson returned him fifty ‘cents by 
way of change. 
oe PE OS PR Ee TT a TE Ie 

The fo.lowing popular DRAMATIC WORKS, are 
just received from New-York, and for sale at this 
Office, from 6 to 25 cents. 

Cortez: or, Conquest of Mexico; Guy Mannering; 
A Tale of Lexington; Colambus: or, A World 
Miscovered; Cataract of the Ganges; Siege of 
Belgrade; One, two, three, four five, by Adver- 
isement; Swedish Patriotism; Fair American; Ali 
Pacha ; The Citizen; Too late for Dinner; Modern 
Antiques; Boarding House ; Sylvester Daggerwood ; 
Helpless Animals: or Bachelor’s Fare. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


TOM & IBY § 


OR, LIFE IN LONDON. 
Is for sale at this Office, and at the Book Store 
of Messrs. Richardson & Lord---Price 25 cents. 


A few copies of the LADY of the LAKE are for 
sale at this office at Auction price, 


Bosion Pocket-Book, and Fancy Mo- 
rocco Work Manufactory. 
AMES DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 
is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 
great variety of 
LADIES? 
Pocket-Books, Thread Cases, Reticnles, Card Cases, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&c. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for cash or 
credit. March 27 
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